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current in the eighteenth century, are repeated concerning the studied 
encroachments of the younger Penns upon the rights of the people, 
and, in particular, concerning their alleged unwillingness to submit 
to the taxation of their estates. The intimation, however, that the 
legal right of the provincial Assembly to levy such taxation was sus- 
tained by the home government, has no basis in the decision of the 
Board of Trade. 

In some respects the chapters on the conduct of the Quakers 
during the Revolution are the most valuable in the work. That 
the orthodox element, in contradistinction to the so-called " Free 
Quakers," maintained an attitude which, however unsatisfactory it 
may have been to the patriots, could not properly be regarded as 
inconsistent with the religious principles of the Society, is a plea well 
supported. Still, the plea has not altogether refuted the charge of 
political shiftiness, so often brought by their opponents before and 
during the Revolution. William R. Shepherd. 

Columbia University. 

The History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 
1719-1776. By Edward McCrady, President of the Historical 
Society of South Carolina. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1899. — xxviii, 847 pp. 

This work completes the author's history of the colony of South 
Carolina, a volume on the proprietary period having been published 
in 1897. Born and reared in Charleston, thoroughly imbued with 
the Charlestonian spirit, possessing the cool, logical reasoning 
powers of the trained lawyer. General McCrady is well adapted 
to perform the work he has undertaken. 

The general arrangement of the book is as follows : Beginning 
with the overthrow of the proprietary government in 17 19, there is a 
series of chapters on the political history, arranged in strict chrono- 
logical order. Then follow a few chapters on the social, industrial, 
religious and educational life of the people. These are extremely 
valuable pictures — based, as they are, not only on a careful study of 
family records and contemporary newspapers, but to a large extent 
upon the personal experience of the author ; for the Charleston of his 
boyhood days differed little from the Charleston of 1765. Following 
these parenthetical chapters, the political history is again taken up 
and carried down to the arrival of Lord William Campbell, as gov- 
ernor, in the year 1775. 
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The principal sources for this period are the Public Records and 
the Journals of the Council and Assembly, all in manuscript at 
Columbia. General McCrady has, however, relied almost entirely 
on such material as he could obtain in Charleston, in the shape of 
newspapers, pamphlets and the abstracts of the public records in 
the publications of the South Carolina Historical Society. A closer 
study of the records in Columbia would hardly invalidate many of 
his statements and conclusions, but it might have altered the pro- 
portions of his work. For example, he might have devoted more 
space to the efforts of the home government to check the land 
frauds during the administrations of Governor Johnson and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Broughton. However, the author has made a most 
careful and painstaking use of all the material in Charleston, both 
published and unpublished, and has produced a work of exceptional 
interest and value. 

In addition to the chapters on the social and industrial progress 
of the colony already referred to, there are a number of good points 
that should be specially mentioned — such, for example, as the 
excellent character portraitures of the Bulls, of Drayton, of Gadsden 
and of others ; and the thorough description of the expedition against 
St. Augustine in 1740, in which he shows conclusively that the 
failure was due to the incapacity of Oglethorpe and not, as com- 
monly claimed, to the insubordination of the South Carolina troops. 
Other points worthy of note are : (i) The Churchmen in South 
Carolina, both clergy and laity, were leaders in the Revolution, 
while in the other colonies they were usually loyal ; (2) the young 
men were educated in England and derived their political ideas 
largely from the speeches of Pitt, Fox, Burke and Barr^ ; and (3) 
South Carolina, not much affected by the English restrictions on 
commerce and manufactures, was led into the Revolution almost 
entirely out of sympathy for the Northern colonies and in defense 
of abstract principles of right. 

The book is not entirely free from errors. Some are clearly typo- 
graphical, some as to dates previous to 1752 are due to a confusion 
of the old and the new style of reckoning, others are evidently due 
to carelessness, while still others seem to be the result of an insuffi- 
cient study of the manuscript sources at Columbia. A few of these 
mistakes will be briefly noted. It is incorrect to say that the 
chief-justice was ex-officio a member of the council (p. 43). Speaker 
James Moore did not die February 17, 1723 (p. 57), but on March 3, 
1723-24 {His. Soc. Col., I, 279 ; Com. House Journals, MS., VII, 3). 
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He incorrectly says that the paper money act of February 23, 
1722-23, was passed in 1722 (p. 63). Further, he makes the 
statement that the Lords Justices repealed this act and instructed 
Governor Nicholson to secure the passage of a law to sink the extra 
amount issued, by requiring the bills to be paid into the treasury 
for duties and then cancelled. The fact is that the instructions 
to Nicholson merely ordered that the bills be cancelled and did 
not provide the specific method. That originated in the Commons 
House of Assembly, as shown by a committee report of Decem- 
ber, 1723 (Journal, MS., VI, 343-345). What does he mean by 
saying that King George I died before the petition of the Lords 
Proprietors reached England (p. 73) ? The Proprietors were in Eng- 
land. He is mistaken in assuming that the provision requiring all 
laws to be sent to England within three months after their passage 
prevented laws from going into effect until approved by the king 
(p. 94). This was the case only when the act was passed with a 
suspensive or saving clause. 

In speaking of the title of the lower house in enacting clauses, he 
says that the term "Commons House" was not used from 1733 to 
1755 (p. 96). Had he studied the statutes more closely, he would 
have seen that this title was regularly used from 1734 to 1744, occa- 
sionally from 1744 to 1755 and, as he states, regularly after the 
latter date. His history of the office of provost marshal is not en- 
tirely accurate (pp. 99, 627). He is correct in saying that the Lords 
Proprietors in 1725 granted the office by patent to Thomas Lowndes 
and Hugh Watson for their several lives, and that the patent was 
renewed by the crown in 1730. But this patent expired in 1759, on 
the death of Watson, and the king commissioned Richard Cumber- 
land to fill the office (Public Records, MS., XXVIII, 197-199). It 
is, moreover, incorrect to say that Cumberland succeeded Charles 
Lowndes in 1764, for the further reasons that Lowndes held the 
office only as a deputy and that he died in 1758 (Com. House 
Journal, MS., XXXII, 213). Throughout this entire period, in 
fact, the original patentees were resident in England and performed 
the duties of the office through deputies or assignees. 

In referring to an act passed early in Governor Johnson's admin- 
istration, to stamp ;^77,ooo in bills of credit (p. 109), he is misled 
by following Hewatt too closely (yide Hewatt, II, 13). There is 
no reference to such a law in the Statutes or in any original source 
whatever. The Bulls, father and son, were lieutenant-governors for 
thirty-three years, but did not actually administer the government 
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during that entire period (p. 177). Moreover, the administration of 
Bull the second extended over a period of nine years, and hence 
was shorter by four years than that of Governor Glen (pp. 794-5). 

Perhaps his gravest mistake — and one which we should hardly 
expect a lawyer to make — is in reference to the history of the judi- 
ciary. He states that the two common law courts were based on the 
act of February 12, 1719-20, now lost (pp. 7, 8). But Chief-Justice 
Whitaker, in a letter to Henry McCuUoh, dated February 3, 1742, 
states positively that the Court of General Sessions was estab- 
lished by act of August 20, 1731, and the Court of Common Pleas 
by act of March 5, 1736-37 (Council Journal, MS., X, 102-112; 
vide Cooper's Statutes, III, 282 ; VII, 189-19 1). A study of these 
laws will show that the Court of General Sessions was formally 
established in 1731, but that the Court of Common Pleas was 
organized before 1737, by an act which had probably been disal- 
lowed in England. The law of 1737, however, remained the statu- 
tory basis on which the court was organized for the remainder of the 
colonial period. The statement that the law empowering the gov- 
ernor to appoint assistant judges was this lost act of 1720 (pp. 460, 
461) is also incorrect. Such authorization was given by the act of 
February 26, 1731 {Statutes, III, 323-326). Before that time 
there were no assistant judges. 

In an appendix there are lists of various colonial officials which 
are not as complete as they could be made by a study of the manu- 
script records and journals. For example, in the list of speakers of 
the lower house, the author omits Thomas Hepworth, 1724-25; 
General Fenwicke, 1727-28; William Dry, 1728-30; John Lloyd, 
1730-31 ; Robert Hume, 1732-33. 

The book is, as a whole, fairly trustworthy; is characterized by 
a vigorous, pungent and, at times, almost polemical style; and is 
a noteworthy addition to the scant literature on the Southern 

<=°'°'*'^^- W. Roy Smith. 

Columbia University. 

The Jacksonian Epoch. By Charles H. Peck. New York 
and London, Harper & Brothers, 1899. — iv, 472 pp. 
This book [the preface tells us] is an attempt to accomplish two objects : 
a critical survey of the political history of the United States, particularly in 
its parliamentary phase, from the presidential candidacy of Jackson to the 
accession of Tyler, with a preliminary review of the preceding period 
beginning with the origin of the War of 1812 ; and to exhibit the influence 



